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defence of innocent intent or accident. After a short argu-
ment by Carson, the Judge held that the exception applied
here3 and that the evidence was admissible.
It was a strange and terrible story which Carson told to
the Jury and to the crowded Court, in cold, unimpassioned
tones. The contrast to the excited style of other prosecuting
counsel of the time, such as Charles Mathews, was striking,
and perhaps Carson set the example for the more deadly,
objective review of evidence which is the pattern of all
present-day prosecutors, and far more effective than the
older, more vindictive manner. " I desire to state the facts
absolutely without feeling and with moderation," he said,
" because we are engaged in the trial of a man against whom
the verdict may mean the loss of his own life. . . . But, if a
distinction can be made in degrees of murder, I submit that
no murder can be more determined and more malicious than
by poison. Certainly no murder can be more demonstrative
of the cruelty of the person perpetrating it than that of a
man, standing by the bedside, day after day, of the person
he professed to love seeing her suffering torture and gradu-
ally sinking away, from what he has by Ms own hand ad-
ministered, upon the pretence of treating that person for
maladies with which he professed to be acquainted."
This is the cruel story upon which Carson based his open-
ing speech, and all of which was proved in detail by scores
of witnesses from many parts of England. On the 22nd
October, 1902, a comely young woman, known as Mrs.
Chapman, and the wife of a well-to-do publican in Union
Street, Borough, died shortly before her twentieth birthday.
She had for some time been tortured by severe abdominal
pains, which had perplexed Dr. James Stoker, her medical
attendant. But her husband had nursed her with the greatest
care, had given her the choicest liquor in his cellar, and she
had everything which sustained her, during her illness, from
his own hands. His customers knew that he was " something
of a doctor," and he was often observed to read medical
books behind the bar. So perhaps he was well qualified to
tend his ailing young wife, and certainly his manner to her
left nothing to be desired while she was alive. It was